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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


More than eleven thousand persons in this State, between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one years, were reported to the census 
office in 1870 as unable to read and write, and of this number 
more than one half were over fifteen years of age. How much 
or how little is known of other branches of elementary education 
we are not informed. 

Between 1850 and,1870, the total population of the State 
increased less than 50 per cent. The aggregate number of per- 
sons of all ages that could not read and write increased during 
the same time more than 350 per cent. 

How long, with this ratio of increasing ignorance, can some 
of our leading journals afford to attempt to conceal our danger 
by sneering at those countries that are wiser in this respect than 
we are, as military despotisms ? 

It would be a waste of time, at least in New England, to 
argue the right of the State to levy and collect taxes for the 
education of the people. The corresponding right to enforce the 
education of the people, is neither so fully admitted nor so gen- 
erally practised. The importance of public education is pro- 
claimed everywhere. Its relation to the material interests and 
moral character of the people, to the preservation of our liberties 
and the perpetuity of our government, is urged from every plat- 
form. Yet, something is still wanting to lift the obtaining of an 


education above the order of privileges to be enjoyed, into the 
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rank of duties to be performed. The relation of intelligence to 
prosperity, and the relation of ignorance to poverty and crime, 
impose upon the State an obligation which can only be met by 
laws so framed and executed that ignorance itself, when not due 
to mental or physical weakness, shall be considered and treated 
as a crime. 

By collecting taxes for educational purposes, the State admits 
and voluntarily assumes the responsibility, not merely of pro- 
viding means for the education of the people, but of seeing to it 
that the people are educated. 

The laws of Massachusetts upon compulsory education may 
be arranged in three divisions. 

The first division is intended to prevent parents or guardians 
from allowing children under their care to grow up in ignorance, 
and requires that children, with certain exceptions, shall be sent 
to school three months each year between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, or eighteen months in all. The second division 
applies only to those children that labor in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments, and requires that they shall attend 
school fifteen months between the ages of ten and fifteen years. 

The third division provides that cities and towns may make 
all needful regulations to prevent truancy, idleness, and wander- 
ing about the streets, of children between the ages of seven and 
sixteen years, and provides concerning neglected children under 
sixteen years of age. 

The first divisidn excepts from its provisions, among others, 
those whose parents or guardians are unable to send them to 
school, and those that have been “ otherwise furnished with the 
means of education for a like period of time.” This law-is prac- 
tically unknown to the parents and guardians of the State. A 
case of its enforcement has never come to the knowledge of the 
writer. 

The second division, because of the good sense of those gen- 
erally in charge of such establishments, is, to a considerable 
extent, complied with; it cannot be said to be enforced. 

The third division is the only law we have upon this subject 
which is executed ; and this law is executed only in a small pro- 
portion of the cities and towns of the Commonwealth. 
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The weakness of these statute provisions is due in part to the 
jealousy with which all encroachments upon personal liberty 
have been regarded, to the low estimate placed upon education 


itself, to a want of definiteness in the requirements and limita- 


tions of the law, and a want of simplicity and certainty in its 
execution. The law does not appear designed so much to pro- 
mote education, as to prevent idleness, truancy, and overwork. 

At most, it requires that means be furnished, but does not 
require that an end shall be attained. Public opinion, which 
secures at present the education of the majority, does now no 
more for the minority than simply remove some of the obstacles 
in the way of their education. It has not yet taken the form of 
a law in which the good aimed at is the thing required, the ques- 
tion of its attainment an easy one, and the immunities and pen- 
alties known and certain. 

We consider our position in matters of education an advanced 
one, and yet our legislators have hardly ventured to treat the 
subject upon its own merits. 

The question whether a child shall be required to attend school 
or not, should depend only upon its age, mental or physical 
condition, and the knowledge already acquired. In no case should 
it be made to depend upon the length of time it has already 
attended school, or upon where the child works, or whether he 
works or runs in the streets or not, nor even upon the question 
of whether the parents or guardians are rich or poor. 

If the condition of the parent should not prevent the child 
from going to jail, it should not prevent him from going to school. 
And if the age of children was determined by the school 
committee in all cases in which the parents could not establish it, 
so many children in manufacturing towns would not pass imme- 
diately from the age of ten to the age of fifteen years, without 
any intervening birthdays. 

If an easy graduated scale of advancement in the elementary 
branches of education were prepared for all minors of sound mind 
and body, between the ages of ten and twenty-one years, and if 
all such as fail to obtain from the school committee a certificate 
that they have attained their proper rank in this scale, were held 
amenable to the law as truants, if absent from school without 
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good reason during the sessions of the public schools where they 
reside, the law would be definite in its object and universal in its 
application. If this scale were not so extended but that it could 
all be acquired by the time that the studious child, favorably 
situated, is thirteen or fourteen years old, and if all persons who 
had not passed a reasonable examination in all that it required, 
should be held in all respects as minors until they arrived at the 
age of twenty-five years, the ambition of the child, the interest of 
the parent, the interest of employers of children, and of all 
political parties, would be united in securing, not merely the 
attendance of the child at school, but the education of the child. 
There would be no discrimination against any branch of industry. 
There would be nothing required of the children of one class 
that is not also required of the children of every other class. 
All would be interested in securing the best of school accommo- 
dations, the best of committees, and the best of teachers. 

If in this, or in some better way, the gathering clouds of 
iznorance could be made to disappear, the census would not 
report so many that have passed at least a portion of their 
childhood in Massachusetts, and yet cannot read and write. The 
children would be educated, the community intelligent, and the 


State would be safe. 
G. E. Hoop. 





THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF STUPIDITY IN 
SCHOOLS. 

AN article under the above title recently appeared in the “ Lon- 
don Journal of Psychological Medicine.” It is aimed at English 
schools, but applies, however, with equal force to all schools. We 
present some of the ideas in this article, in some parts condens- 
ing and omitting, and in others quoting the exact words of the 
author. 

In the young of the human species there are two distinct func- 
tions of the brain distinctly concerned in education. One con- 
cerns the powers of sensation, ideation, and spontaneous remem- 
brance. This belongs to the lower animals as well as to the human 
species. 
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The other concerns the powers of recollection, comparison, 
reflection, and volition, attributes essentially human, or at least 
possessed by men in common with higher intelligences alone. 
The powers of sensation, ideation, and spontaneous remembrance, 
possessed by the lower animals, are sufficient to explain all the 
particulars of their conduct. 

The education of a child may be conducted in the direction and 
to the extent in which it is possible to educate a horse, a dog, or 
an elephant, without arousing any faculty distinctly human. 

Observation teaches that it is far more easy in some children 
than in others to carry instruction beyond the sense perceptions, 
and to call the intellect into activity; but it teaches, also, that the 
supposed difficulty often arises from an improper selection or 
application of the means employed, and is simply a failure to 
open a lock with a wrong key. The apparently dull child not 
unfrequently receives the necessary stimulus from a trivial cir- 
cumstance, from a conversation, a book, ora pursuit, and may 
grow into a gifted man. 

Upon testing the educational systems of the present day, even 
by the most elementary principles of psychology, it becomes ap- 
parent that a very large number of children receive precisely the 
kind of training which has been bestowed upon a learned pig. 
Teachers who have studied at all the operations of the mind, 
realize the existence of a kind of learning which is sensational 
alone. The power of intelligent attention may be aroused in the 
child by care, and perfected by perseverance; but the natural 
inclination is towards a rapid succession of thoughts, variously 
associated and remembered in their order, without being under- 
stood. In schools, under the pressure of the popular demand for 
knowledge, it is common to accumulate new impressions more 
rapidly than they can be received, even by children who have 
had training at home in the right use of their faculties. The 
work laid down can often only be done by means of that promp- 
titude which belongs to instinctive action. The child who uses 
his sensorium to master the sounds of his task uses an instru- 
ment perfected for him by his Creator. The child who uses his 
intelligence must perfect the instrument for himself; must grope 
in the dark; must puzzle, must catch at stray gleams of light, 
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before his mind can embrace the whole of any but the simplest 
question. The former brings out his result, such as it is, imme- 
diately; the latter by slow degrees. The former is commonly 
thought quick and clever, the latter slow and stupid; and the 
educational treatment of each is based upon this assumption, 
widely as it often varies from facts. The child whose tendency 
is to sensational activity should be held back, and be made to 
master the meaning of everything he is allowed to learn. He is 
usually encouraged to remember sounds, is rushed forward, is 
crammed with words to the exclusion of knowledge, and is taught 
to consider himself a prodigy of youthful talent. The child who 
tries to understand his lessons should be encouraged, supplied 
with food for thought, of a kind suited to his capacity, and aided 
by a helping hand over the chief difficulties of his path. He is 
usually snubbed as a dunce, punished for his slowness, forced into 
sensational learning as his only escape from disgrace. The mas- 
ter, in many cases, has little opinion in the matter. Children are 
expected to know more than they have time to learn; parents 
and examiners must have show and surface,—things only to be 
purchased at the expense of solidity and strength. A discreet 
teacher may often feel sympathy with the difficulties of a pupil ; 
but the half-hour allotted to the class is passing away, the next 
subject is treading upon the heels of the present one, the child 
must complete his task like the rest, and so a budding intellect is 
sacrificed to the demands of custom. 

Among the children of the educated classes the circumstances 
of domestic life usually afford to the intelligence an amount of 
stimulus, which, if not of the best possible kind, is at least suffi- 
cient to compensate in some degree for the sensational work of 
school. The easy nursery lessons of the pre-scholastic age, the 
story-books of childhood, the talk of parents and friends, all fur- 
nish food for leisurely reflection, and serve to suggest those 
strange questions that are one chief evidence of thoughtfulness 
in the young. Minds thus prepared may often flourish in spite of 
subsequent excessive teaching ; and by forgetting nine tenths of 
what has been learned, may find it possible to understand the rest. 

In what are called elementary schools, however, we do not 
commonly find this accidental provision against the paralyzing 
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effects of the prescribed routine. There is in the pupils an absence 
of intellectual cultivation, together with a sensational acuteness 
which arises from a habit of shifting for themselves in small 
matters, which is forced upon them by the absence of the tender 
and refined affection that loves to anticipate the wants of infancy. 
They go to school for a brief period, and the teacher strives to 
cram them with as much knowledge as possible. They learn 
easily, but they learn only sounds, and seldom know that it is 
possible to learn anything more. In many cottages there are 
children, who, as they phrase it, “repeat a piece” at the half- 
yearly examination. They will learn for this purpose a passage 
in any foreign language as easily as in English, or learn an English 
passage backward, if told to do so. In neither case will there be 
any curiosity about the meaning. 

The teacher explains what they repeat, saying this means so and 
so, and the pupils have sufficient sensational acuteness to remember 
the sounds he utters, and to reproduce them when called upon. 
They do not usually understand what “meaning” is. An urchin 
may be able to say correctly that a word pointed out to him is an 
adverb or a pronoun, may proceed to give a definition of either, 
and examples of instances of its occurrence, and may produce an 
impression that he understands all this; when the truth is, that he 
has only learned to make certain noises in a particular order, but 
is unable to say anything intelligible about the matter in language 
of his own. He may repeat the multiplication table, and work 
by it, saying that 7 X 8==56, without knowing what 56 is, or what 
7 times 8 means. He knows all about 7 or 8, not from schooling, 
but from the lessons of life,—from having had 7 nuts or 8 
marbles ; but of the 56, which is beyond his experience, he knows 
nothing. The nature of the mental operations of such children 
is as little known to the teacher as the nature of the mental 
operations of the inhabitants of Saturn. Adults distinctly under- 
stand a thing which they feel to be very easy, and do not know 
that any children can talk about it correctly without attaching an 
idea to their words. They often think the teaching satisfactory 
which enables the pupils to explain things in set phrases. They 
do not realize the possibility that the explanation may be as little 
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understood as the statement which it explains. Such, however, 
are too frequently the actual results. 

Reference has been made incidentally to the learned pig, and 
to the parallelism between its training and some kinds of human 
education. Persons familiar with the tricks taught to animals are 
aware that these may all be described as muscular actions, 
performed each consecutively to its proper signal. On hearing 
the finger-nails of the master click together, the animal does 
something in obedience to the sensation,— nods its head, or shakes 
its head, or stands erect, as the case may be. It has no idea that 
the nod is an affirmation, or the shake a negation, and probably 
has no thirst for knowledge about the matter, being content to 
play its part correctly, and to escape the whip. In the case of 
children the medium of communication is different, and the kind 
of response is different, but the faculty in action is commonly the 
same. The words of the pig’s master are mere by-play, intended 
to amuse the audience, and the signal is conveyed by other 
sounds. The words of the human teacher, or examiner, his 
questions, for instance, are the signals to the child, each requiring 
its appropriate answer ; but, like the signals to the pig, they are 
aural sensations, capable as such of producing muscular action 
through the medium of the sensorium alone. The responses of 
the child are in words ; that is to say, in sounds that he has been 
taught, and that he remembers, but of which he need not under- 
stand one iota in order to repeat them, any more than the pig 
need understand the affirmative or negative character of its nod 
or shake. In the human species, articulated speech is an act 
analogous to locomotion, requiring the combined and harmonious 
working of several muscles, and the guidance of sense, but in no 
way essentially connected with the intelligence ; and the child 
may make the right noises in the right order, just as the pig does 
not zed its head when the signal requires it to be shaken. 

The effect of purely sensational learning will be to stimulate 
the nutrition and increase the vigor of the sensorial tract of the 
brain, at the expense of neighboring and related organs; the ten- 
dency to predominance of the sensorium will be increased abso- 
lutely by direct excitation, and relatively by negiect of the intel- 
lect and volition. The sensations by which the stimulus has 
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been given will not be long remembered, being superseded by 
fresh ones arising out of events, as the apparatus of the gymna- 
sium would be superseded by the instruments of actual conflict. 
With the exception of being, perhaps, able to read with labor and 
to write with difficulty, the pupils must not be expected, six 
months after leaving school, to possess any traces of their edu- 
cation, beyond an invigorated sensorium and a stunted intelli- 
gence. 

Now, when it is remembered that present sensations are the 
source of the least exalted kinds of animal gratification, and that 
sensations, either present or remembered or conceived, when 
combined with a feeling of pleasure or pain, constitute the emo- 
tions which so powerfully influence human conduct, it must be 
admitted that the sensorium is the seat of development of those 
passions and propensities which society, for its own good, is 
compelled to keep in check, and which every consideration of 
right teaches individuals to subdue. When, therefore, we reflect 
upon the operation of predominant emotions in producing, among 
other evils, chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, and insanity, or when we 
consider the aggregate of misery produced, especially among the 
less cultivated, by the unbridled indulgence of various appetites, 
we cannot concur in the propriety of a system of education 
which has a tendency to raise the source of these emotions and 
appetites to an undue and unnatural prominence. We meet so 
many examples of habitual non-reflection in young people, who 
six months ago were among the most glib and fluent pupils of 
some sensational school, that we fancy we can recognize a kind 
of stupidity thus induced, and can distinguish it from anything 
of the kind that is purely natural. We should be disposed, on 
the whole, to seek the rationale of many educational failures 
rather in a partial and misdirected training of the intelligence, 
than in its complete suppression. The pupils mix intellectual 
and sensational acts, not in their proper relations with each 
other, but in a jumble. Comprehension is brought to bear upon 
everything that is easy ; while a difficulty of any kind is com- 
mitted to the safe-keeping of the sense perceptions, and the 
explanation of it is only remembered. Hence arises a habit of 
resting upon imperfect knowledge, and a habit of loading the 
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memory by the aid of faulty associations ; and these habits, in 
their turn, are the sources of the lively, superficial stupidity 
which is so common among the better classes. The sufferers 
from it form that great public to whom are addressed quack 
systems of medicine, and elaborately-argued advertisements of 
bitters and pills. For their especial behoof bubble companies 
are formed, and upon their weaknesses innumerable impostors 
thrive. Their deficiency is this: that having been permit- 
ted from childhood to do many things superficially and with 
inexactness, they have forfeited the power of arranging their 
ideas with precision, or of comparing them with caution. They 
can, therefore, scarcely be said to possess any assured convictions 
or rooted principles of conduct. 

Towards the carrying out of any improvement in education, 
the first step must be to demand from teachers, either a knowl- 
edge of mental philosophy, or, at least, of a scholastic art 
founded upon the principles which mental philosophy would 
inculcate. We believe this demand must inevitably be made in 
the progress of time; it would be greatly promoted if the medi- 
cal profession would recognize and strive to impress the distinct 
bearing of physiology upon the development of the mind, as well 
as upon that of the body. 

The practical difficulties, which it is easy to foresee, all 
resolve themselves into one. An inquiry after intelligent and 
intelligible teaching has not yet issued from the public. They 
are content with something else. Whenever this contentment 
ceases, the means of supply will spring out of the want; and 
until then, let individual parents remember that they may accom- 
plish much by encouraging in their children a spirit of curiosity 
and a habit of comprehension. Whether the fire of intellect 
shall blaze or smoulder, will depend in many cases upon the 
manner in which it is kindled; and this kindling is among the 
things that can be done most effectually under the mild influ- 
ences of home. The constant appeal to memory and the ignoring 
of the judgment is paralyzing the intellect of thousands of the 
young. Under the rattle of their swift talk and the apparent 
smartness of manner, often assumed, there is a stolid, stupid 
brain, which the school never awakened inte life, or touched. 
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TECAHING HOW TO STUDY. 


WE can all of us call to mind failures in school that befell us 
because we did not know how to grasp our work. We groped 
blindly in the dark, though there was light enough which we 
could not find. .We can see where a few words of suggestion 
would have lighted up many weary days of study, and made that 
a delight to us which was at times an irksome duty. Now teach- 
ers have something to do besides inciting to work and drawing 
out the results of past study. We must guide, warn, and instruct in 
processes of study, if we are to do the most possible for those under 
our charge. Just as a mechanic teaches the apprentice how to 
use the chisel, saw, and plane, or the drill-sergeant shows the 
recruit how to handle the knapsack and musket, so we are to 
teach pupils how to make profitable use of the apparatus for study 
which we place in their hands. 

A child nine years old, who knows the multiplication table and 
can read pretty well, is going to begin written arithmetic. : He 
brings his new book to school. His class is brought before the 
teacher, and is told to get the first two pages for the next day’s 
lesson, And they are, with no note or comment, sent to their 
seats to get their lessons. They find words whose meaning they 
cannot understand ; they see a discussion of some abstract prin- 
ciple wholly beyond their comprehension; they can make no 
sense of it; the lazy ones give it up, and the diligent try to com- 
mit the words to memory. The recitation, when it comes, is a 
mere answering of questions found perhaps at the bottom of the 
page, or a repetition of the words in the book. So pupils drag 
on through term after term, and do not know at all what they are 
about. Now this is not teaching. Itisallasheer farce. It is not 
the fault of the book at all that the pupil does not understand the 
subject when he has committed the book to memory. No book 
can possibly be written that can convey to the mind of a young 
person an adequate idea of the first principles of arithmetic or 
grammar, or any one of the natural sciences. It is the business 
of the teacher to interpret the book to the learner. So, instead 
of assigning a lesson and leaving the child to work upon it with 
no explanation, he ought to read the book over with the learners, 
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call up the meaning of every word, explain and illustrate the 
meaning, point out the main principle, and show how to get at 
that principle from the language of the book. 

In the first ten lines of one of our best arithmetics are these 
words: science, art, computation, unit, collection, employs, operations, 
different, combined, variously, expressing, relations, figures, symbols, 
notation, numeration, giving rise. It is no objection at all to the 
book that the pupil does not know the meaning of these words; 
it is a great objection to the teacher that he does not always take 
time to explain the meaning of the words before he requires the 
pupil to commit them to memory. We want to teach how to 
study intelligently, how to gather up all valuable material that lies 
in the way, and apply it to their own culture. You can put a 
man in the cars, close the blinds, and send him from Boston to 
Springfield in three hours. He has gone his journey and reached 
his goal, but he could n’t find his way back, nor could he describe 
any of the country he has passed through. But put him where 
he can see all about him, tell him what the varying surface of the 
country means and what the population are about, and he is in 
the way of making some fresh discoveries for himself, in addition 
to the knowledge thus acquired. Many youth go through school 
boxed up in a car; in the din and rattle they don’t know where 
they are, or which way they are going, and when they reach a 
stopping-place they know it only because they are told of it. 
Every lesson should be carefully scanned by the teacher before 
it is assigned. Frequently it will be best to omit something on 
account of lack of time, or the incapacity of pupils; this should 
be pointed out. There will be need of explanation of certain hard 
words and obscure passages; this explanation should be given; 
the lesson will often be studied to the best advantage in an order 
different from that laid down in the book; there will be need of 
some hints about the best way to come at the lesson and the time 
that ought to be given to it, and many other things that will sug- 
gest themselves to the teacher. In many branches a fourth part 
of the time devoted to the recitation can in this way well be given 
to a preparation for what is coming. 

To what is here recommended it will be said, in objection, that 
there is discipline in finding out for ourselves the best methods, 
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and moulding our obstacles into implements without help or ad- 
vice from others, and that:this helping process weakens the pupil 
and destroys his self-confidence. It is not proposed to lower any 
standard of diligence or thoroughness or self-reliance or self- 
restraint. It is only pleaded that the best path of the pupil ought 
to be pointed out for him, and that he ought not to spend the 
best years of his life in merely feeling after it. Besides, with the 
help here advised, there is quite as much scope for invention and 
incentive to progress as there is when but little help is given, 
and more too. The inventive genius of the present age is quick- 
ened by the fact that men are born into a world of rapid prog- 
ress, and early made familiar with things that would have aston- 
ished their grandfathers beyond measure. If we want a boy to 
become a skilful artisan, we place him where he will see most of 
those things done that he is to learn. This leads him to the 
greatest acquisition and skill; so let us set our pupils where they 
can see what has been done, and what remains to do, describe 
the field in which they are to work, and guide them over it; direct 
them to hard work and patient investigation; but let this work, 
this investigation, carry them forward as far as possible, instead 
of simply bringing them to the entrance of the way they are to 
tread. 





ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


In the study of a foreign language, we at the outset want to get 
the correct pronunciation. We ask a foreigner about the sounds 
of vowels in his language, and the effect of various combinations 
of letters, and we expect him to give us full instruction on these 
points, if he be a man of any culture at all. We should not call 
him a French or German scholar who cannot tell us how to utter 
common words rightly. Yet there are many Americans, called 
educated, whose practice in this matter is slovenly and vicious ; 
who have never given to the sounds of their own language the 
attention which is thought to be indispensable as a first step in 
learning other languages. In our schools, the accuracy required 
in speaking does not equal that required in spelling, though the 
spoken word falls upon the ear ten times while the written word 
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meets the eye once. To pronounce m-o-r-n-i-n-g mornin, is not 
thought to be such an offence as to omit the g in writing the 
word. 

To show how wide-spread a bad utterance is, I will mention a 
few words more often wrongly pronounced. The list is short, 
but might be much extended. That pronunciation is ques- 
tionable which has no support from our best speakers, and no 
authority quoted in its favor by Webster or Worcester. 

The word whole is commonly spoken with the short sound of 0 ; 
what without the aspirate ; fivances with the accent on the first 
syllable ; accent (the verb) with the accent on the first syllable ; 
often with the t sounded; voad with a peculiar sound of the 
diphthong, not properly found in the English language ; won't 
(contraction of will not) with the short sound of 0; just as if 
spelled 7-e-s-t,; them as if spelled a-m. 

Take these nine words: whole, what, finances, accent, often, road, 
won't, just, them, observe the frequency of mispronunciation, try 
to make your pupils give them rightly, drill them for months, and 
you will be convinced that it is best to make pronunciation a 
prominent thing in the instruction of the Primary School, and to 
continue it through all subsequent grades. 

The pronunciation of words adopted from other modern 
languages, is, through a taint of pedantry that affects almost all 
of us, more likely to be made a test of good scholarship than the 
utterance of common English words. I have known people who 
blunder on all the nine words mentioned above, to criticise 
severely rite, dé pot, and other similar words. They strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. Better let these foreign words follow 
the English analogies, and utter native words well, than thus to 
stickle for foreign vowel sounds, to the complete neglect of words 
in use every day. 

Teachers of elocution in our schools of theology and law are 
often employed. It might well be supposed their work would be 
to give the finishing touches of training to men who have passed 
through the secondary school and college. Instead of this, 
however, the work at first often consists of strokes preliminary to 
a beginning. Many an hour is spent within the lecture-rooms of 
the college and seminary, in work which might far better have 
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been done in the Primary School, teaching men how to pronounce 
common English words. 

It is chiefly because of the difficulty of correcting a bad habit 
that an early thorough beginning is urged; another reason is, 
that no habits of speech formed in later life can have the ease 
and grace that belong to those first acquired. When the prac- 
tice of childhood has been displaced, there is likely to be an appa- 
rent consciousness of effort, such as is exhibited by a man who 
walks with a wooden leg, and the spoken words have ‘what 
Hosea Biglow calls “the prison dress which they wear in the 
dictionary.” Perfect ease and naturalness can only come from 
good training in the Primary School, and there this subject ought 
to receive the most attention. An Athenian audience would hiss 
down an actor or orator who made mistakes in quantity. We 
may not exhibit our displeasure in the same way, but we ought 
to be equally unsparing of the preacher or lecturer who insults 
his audiences by a boorish pronunciation. Holmes tells us : — 


“ Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of sdap for sdap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters réad for rdad ; 
Less stern to him who calls his cat a céat, 
And steers his béat believing it a bédat ; 
She pardoned one, our classic city’s boast, 
Who said at Cambridge, mést instead of mst, 
But knit her brows and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a root a rdot. 
Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 
Don’t, — let me beg you, — don’t say ‘ How ?’ for ‘ What?’ 
And, when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful wrs.” 


It is a good practice in school to give encouragement to pupils 
who will detect errors in the pronunciation of their teachers. 
This is one of the things for which it may not be amiss to offer 
a prize. If every pupil who knows how to use a dictionary were 
required to keep one in his desk, and then a reward were offered 
to the one who should discover the most blunders in his teacher 
for a year, or a term, it would sharpen the observation of pupils, 


and startle not a little some careless teachers. The priggery thus 
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caused would soon be outgrown, but the habit of good utterance 
would last a life-time. 

By a lack of care in pronunciation, the vigor of our language 
is impaired, and one way opened for weakness and decay to 
creep in. We see this more distinctly, to be sure, in the wrong 
use of words, than in the wrong utterance, as in the breaking 
down of the distinction between Aere and hither, there and thither, 
shall and will*would and should, whereby our mother-tongue has 
been greatly emasculated. Still, the forms and idioms of our 
speech are somewhat in peril from a corrupt enunciation. A 
word or phrase will often be received on trust as meaning some- 
thing about right, when it has been so mutilated, clipped, flat- 
tened, and debased, that the man who first gave it currency 
would fail to recognize it. Many of the English peasantry ren- 
der the phrase “I thee endow,” in the marriage service, by “I 
thee and thou.” Saint Dacre [or San Dacre], the name of a 
parish in Derbyshire, is known as Sandy Acre. Boulogne Mouth, 
the name of a tavern, is called the Bull and Mouth. La Belle 
Savage, an inn leased by Mrs. Isabella Savage, is called the Bell 
and Savage. St. Catharine on the wheel, the catand wheel. The 
Bacchanalia, the Bag of Nails. St. Mary on the Bourne, Marly- 
bone. The Old Bourne, Holborne. “God encompasseth us,” is 
said to have been so far changed as to go by the name “ Goat 
and Compasses.” The names Punch and Judy are believed to 
have been derived from one of the old mystery plays, in which 
appeared the characters Portius and Judas. The name of a 
steamer on the Mississippi, La Belle Creole, degenerated to The 
Screech Owl. 

Anything which tends to degrade the form of a word often 
does much towards destroying its meaning. . In a disposition to 
follow the best standards, there is a conservative force which will 
act strongly to keep the purity of our native tongue. 

Of course there must be some changes in pronunciation, arising 
from a tendency to make vowel sounds in words of recent foreign 
derivation conform to the prevailing English sound. 

Thus the word once called od/ige is now almost always called 
oblige; obligue has more than half gained a foothold as od/igue. 
Language is a thing of growth, and there will inevitably be 
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changes in pronunciation as well as in meaning; but even a 
superficial observer need not be in danger of confounding the 
natural outgrowth with the unsightly deformity, or of failing to 
discriminate between the change which is according to the laws 
of growth, and those innovations which set all ‘law at defiance, 
The dictionary should be our constant hand-book, and all doubt- 
ful cases referred to it. Miss Edgeworth, in speaking of a dunce, 
caps the climax of his dulness by saying that he could never be 
taught to look out a word in the dictionary. Many who often 
use this book, seldom take in a tenth part of what is given about 
derivation, meaning, and pronunciation. 

It is not safe to follow implicitly any of our public speakers. 
Glaring errors have come into use through practices that have 
sprung from the conceit of some popular lecturers. There is 
likely to be some peculiarity in the vocabulary of almost every 
public speaker, so that from twenty different men one might cull 
a fantastic dialect. 

There is a disciplinary influence in accurate speech which ought 
not to be left out of account. A slovenly utterance is demoraliz- 
ing in its effect upon a school. The fate that overtook forty-two 
thousand men at the passages of the Jordan, because they could 
not say shibboleth, will not probably in our day fall upon blun- 
dering speakers. But consequences not trifling follow careless 
usage. The steps are short from carelessness to coarseness, from 
coarseness to vulgarity, and the taint of the dialect may be trans- 
mitted to the taste and somewhat to the character. 





OBY¥ECT TEACHING. 


Ir is not easy to see why the term “ Object Teaching” was ever 
necessary. Does it mean anything more than “ Illustration” ? 
If so, what is it? I have heard many lectures about it, and read 
books, but cannot make anything more of it. Young teachers 
get the impression, sometimes, that it forms a system of practice 
by itself, like allopathy or homeopathy in medicine; whereas the 
fact is, that it is a mere incident in the most successful instruction. 
To give instruction by every means possible — through the eye, 
the ear, the sense of touch, as well as by abstract reasoning — is to 
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practise “object teaching,” a term of which there was never any 
need, and which designates nothing new. The discussion of the 
subject for the last twenty years has given shape to public opin- 
ion, which is still progressing in this matter. This is specially 
manifest in the natural sciences. The chemist is beginning to 
see that he can instruct well only so far as the learner himself 
works out in practice the problem set before him. So, too, in 
physics and botany ; time spent in learning the mere description 
of flowers, or in the abstract discussion of physical principles, 
without any visible application of them, is for the most part 
wasted. A boy with a corked bottle, rubber tube, and pipe-stem, 
and a few hours of oral instruction, would be more likely to make 
himself in the end a philosopher, than the boy who has merely 
committed to memory the latest and fullest work on physics. 
The boy who can take his knife and tell the main facts about an 
apple-blossom as he cuts it apart, is more likely to become a 
botanist than he would be if he knew every plant by heart, but 
had never dissected a flower. The attempt to illustrate to the 
senses is doubtless often carried too far, and the explanation may 
be more difficult to comprehend than the subject which it is 
intended to illustrate. There needs to be training in dealing 
with things in the abstract as well as in the concrete. Grammat- 
ical diagrams, for instance, with their loops and links and 
outlying squares, are harder for a beginner to master than the 
structure of the sentence would be without them. A part of the 
so-called object teaching is the attempt to transfer mental work 
from the brain to the fingers, a thing which cannot well be done. 

The first efforts of a young teacher to depart from the book 
and give original illustrations will not always be encouraging. 
There is nothing in which more progress can be made by the 
teacher than in the power to give illustrations aptly and forcibly, 
and nothing in which persevering practice is better rewarded. 
The beginner will be disheartened at times, but let him not on 
that account give up his purpose. 

He cannot do everything as well as some of the talkers at 
Teacher's Institutes can do ove thing. There is one lecturer who 
is always upon the map of South America ; another confines him- 
self to coral islands; another opens his lips only to show how to 
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count ten; and another still dwells with constancy and affection 
on the multiplication table. Now, when one of these lecturers 
says that no one is fit to teach until he can give object lessons in 
every branch, and that the lesson ought to be given with the full- 
ness and fluency exhibited by the lecturer himself, young teach- 
ers at once feel abased, and say: “Then it is of no use for me to 
teach ; I could do that in some few things, but not in everything.” 
Very well; probably that is all the lecturer himself can do, A 
short time since, a woman connected with a Normal School was 
addressing a meeting of teachers in the State of New York. She 
purposed to give an object lesson to a class of boys who had been 
brought in for her to use. She said that every teacher ought to 
have resources for illustrating all subjects that came within the 
scope of his work, as an example of how the thing should be 
done. She would take,— well, as the objects happened to be 
right at hartd, she would take the definition of transparent, trans- 
lucent, and opaque. She took up from her desk a piece of clear 
glass, a piece of ground glass, and a piece of slate; and fixing 
her eyes upon the class before her, was about to begin, when one 
little marplot, who had heard this lecturer before in a neighboring 
town, raised his hand and said: “I know all about it, I heard you 
tell that the other day;” and then he repeated the substance of 
her illustration. From her opening remark it was expected that 
she would draw something else from the treasury of her rich im- 
agination; but she didn’t. She gave her lesson pretty much as 
the boy had done, but she left on the minds of her audience the 
impression that she could n’t do much besides that. 

Don’t be discouraged, then, because some lecturer says that a 
person who knows no more than you do, or who is no more ready 
than you are, isn’t fit to teach. Begin with simple matters that 
you can illustrate clearly and briefly ; the work will grow in your 
hands until you can direct it skilfully and well. | 
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CONVERSATIONS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


In the prospectus of a foreign school there is laid down with 
minuteness a prescribed course of study. Here is a quotation 
from the beginning of it:— 

“Infant School.— Reading and spelling words of one syllable, 
conversations, with corrections of colloquial errors. 

“1st Form. Reading and spelling words of two syllables, copy- 
ing correctly from books, writing from dictation short and easy 
sentences, conversations. 

“2d Form. Advanced reading, spelling, and dictation, recital of 
anecdotes, comparison of words with one another.” 

One thing noticeable about the course of study is, that conver- 
sation is recognized as a means of instruction, and has a promi- 
nent place assigned to it. We infer that pupils are taught to talk 
correctly by the example and precept of the teacher applied 
directly to talking; and also, that this is made the means of 
conveying information to the pupil, sharpening his wits, and 
educating him. There is nothing that could more profitably be 
introduced into the Primary Schools of our own State, and made 
a considerable part of the work of all teachers. The conversation 
must not be Zo the pupils, or a¢ them, but with them; this must 
require great tact, ingenuity, and freshness of invention. The 
ordinary teacher might possibly take a class of ten or fifteen 
pupils, and converse with them twenty minutes once a month. 
But there is needed for this purpose one who can renew the exer- 
cise every day, and lead the children to participate in it with zeal. 

We observe, with perplexity, that most boys and girls, twelve 
to fifteen years old, are not easy to get at. They are apt to be 
shy, evasive, reticent. They imagine a gulf between themselves 
and their teachers, and are inclined to keep on their own side of 
it. They can gossip and babble fast enough; few of them can 
talk. This is manifest whenever the attempt is made, at the be- 
ginning of a recitation, to get them into an animafed conversa- 
tion about the subjects they have studied. Still it is possible to 
bring them into it, and the teacher ought todo it. The earlier a 
beginning is made the easier it will be. Scholars will often look 
astonished and bewildered when a teacher comes over to their 
side of the gulf, and instead of throwing questions at them, talks 
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with them. The reserve may be thawed away. Time, patience, 
and constant effort will secure increasing good results, and the 
hour of recitation may be made a social one on both sides. 
Formality must be avoided. Anything like a set exercise chills 
the spontaneity of childhood into silent propriety. The teacher 


must make the most careful preparation ; but so far as the pupil 
is concerned, the conversation must rather happen than result 
from any previous plan. 

It is not advised that the course here recommended should 
make the greater part of the means of instruction, but only one 
part of it. Some of the advantages of it are, that it removes the 
constraint that often wraps a child and fetters him in school, and 
leaves his mind to act with greater freedom. It teaches the pupil 
to talk, and leads to the correcting of common colloquial errors. 
It teaches to think in some kind of logical order; for one cannot 
talk well unless the thoughts flow freely and with regularity; it 
brings the pupil and teacher into sympathy with one another, and 
when well done, strengthens the personal influence of the teacher. 





GRAMMAR MIsApPPLIED.— “ As an instance of another kind of intellectual 
difficulty which is probably more weakening than bracing, we need only recall 
to mind the hours and days which boys of nine and ten years of age have 
been required to spend in learning in a semi-barbarous jargon the abstrac- 
tions of grammar, which are quite unintelligible to them at that age, and 
which, in so far as they have made any meaning at all, present little difficulty 
to a mind that has reached the stage of understanding abstractions. It is 
quite right to train even a young boy to encounter difficulties suited to his 
age; but this discipline is adequately secured by the necessity of learning 
accurately the forms and inflexions of the language he is studying, and of 
practically observing grammatical laws and distinctions in interpreting, with 
the help of a few simple rules, the sentences of an ancient author. 

“The conclusion to which we come on this point is that there is no value 
whatever, but rather a great hinderance, in the unmeaning and unnecessary 
difficulties with which classical studies have been too much encumbered ; that 
it is the duty of every teacher to do his best to clear them away; that he 
should keep steadily before him the aim of awakening in every one of his pupils 
the power of independent insight into, and sympathy with, the various modes 
in which the spirit of antiquity realized itself; and that he should strive to 
attain this result neither by the largest and most difficult, nor by the shortest 
and easiest, but by the surest and most intelligent process.” — Prof. Se/lar, 
Prof. of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 
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RESIDENT Forror's DEPARTMENT, 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


I. IN making our plans for school work, we ought specially to aim at that 
method which is best adapted to secure good health. Pupils should, if pos- 
sible, be kept in good physical and mental condition; when they are required 
to’study, their bodies should not be exhausted by long confinement, nor their 
minds bewildered by prolonged application. 

II. For persons under eighteen years of age, short alternate periods of 
rest and work are better than long and exhaustive periods of work, followed 
by long seasons of rest. 

The above postulates are old and trite. They have been proclaimed in 
our neighborhood for a quarter of a century, and longer too. Everybody 
acknowledges the truth of them; and yet they are every day disregarded 
in the management of our public schools. In many of our High Schools, the 
hours of each working day at school have been put into one session. 
Teachers come to the school-house at eight or nine in the morning and leave 
at one or two in the afternoon, and all they have to do with pupils, in the 
way of direct personal influence, is brought within the limit of five consecu- 
tive hours. 

By this means High School education seems to be largely defeating its 
own ends, and introducing weakness and decay into the material it osten- 
sibly aims to strengthen and refine. 

Every teacher soon learns that there is a limit to the power of fixing the 
attention. The average of this limit can easily be ascertained. It is safe to 
say that three hours of close mental work is as much as men, on the average, 
are capable of; children. and youth certainly cannot safely exceed that 
amount ; anything beyond fs a profitless weariness to flesh and spirit. This 
limit includes too much rather than too little. There are but few men in the 
world who can hold the attention of an audience of adults two hours at one 
time. Gough can do it; but even with his action and elocution, men some- 
times drop asleep before the end of the second hour. There are but few 
clergymen who can preach two sermons a day acceptably, if each is an hour 
long. Few men, even of those most devout, can apply themselves to one point 
resolutely enough to take spiritual instruction in instalments of more than 
one half hour each. In our ordinary Sunday services, the time is broken up 
into brief periods. There is first the morning service, from which the peo- 
ple depart to their homes, far and near, after remaining together not more 
than an hour anda half. Then the afternoon service the same. There is, 
besides, the evening meeting, and somewhere in the course of the day, the 
Sabbath School. These exercises are divided at least into as many as three 
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sessions. They often require three journeys, some of them quite as long as 
any that the youth of a town or city take in going to the public school. Now 
why not unite all these exercises into one session, with a recess or two of 
ten or fifteen minutes? It would save much of the time now spent in going 
and coming. It would secure a good part of the day for unbroken rest, 
meditation, or study. It would take no more time for all the exercises than 
is now supposed to be occupied in school study every day, and that, too, 
consecutive study, where there is but one session. The pupils in school do 
not all die at once under this plan. Their elders, with greater powers of en- 
durance, ought to be able to bear it one day in seven, if their children find 
the principle involved best for them on the remaining six days. On the Sab- 
bath there is nothing like compulsory taxing of the mind; in many cases 
there is no taxing of it whatsoever ; in some cases it is simply amused; and 
yet, in no case would the plan I suggest be seriously thought of for a mo- 
ment. Why, people on Sunday get so exhausted in an hour and a quarter 
spent in worshipping and receiving instruction, that they are often quite pros- 
trated ; and as to the religious instructors, who prepare two lessons a week, 
which nobody wants to be more than half an hour long, it is only necessary 
to look into some of the so-called religious newspapers to find what a hard 
time of it they have. 

We are seriously told by men of wide observation and experience in the 
sustaining of Sunday Schools, that the value of these schools is much im- 
paired when they hold their sessions immediately after morning worship, for 
the reason that the teacher is too much wearied by the one hour and a half of 
religious worship to instruct well, and the pupil is by the same means made 
too tired to learn. Can any one tell upon what logical or physiological prin- 
ciple the management and arrangement on Sunday ought to be different 
from what it is on other days of the week, and why it is, if all find it more 
agreeable and profitable to divide the time for study into short spaces on 
that day, they should not find it equally profitable on other days ? 

Let teachers say how much can be done in the way of thorough study after 
pupils have been in school at work three hours. Compare the first hour with 
the fifth of our long sessions. Either there is no very keen interest at any 
time, or else the first two or three hours are spent in zealous study, and the 
remainder of the time in a state of hungry unrest, waiting for school to be 
done. The first hour pupils are wide awake, ready to take hold of a new 
subject and understand it, appetites sharp for new ideas, bodies upright, cheeks 
with a healthy glow. During the fifth hour there are languid postures, 
drooping eyes, pallid faces, tired looks, absence of all vivacity, and a painful 
expression of impatience on the countenances of nearly all. 

Reference has been made to the division of time on Sunday, and to the fact 
that on that day we never combine the services so as to make a session nearly 
as long as one of our High School sessions. Reference might also be made 
to leading schools throughout the State of the higher grades. The profes- 
sional schools of divinity, medicine, and law; the schools of technology, the 
Normal Schools, the colleges, the academies, all by their practice bear testi- 
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mony against the crowding of all the recitations into the fewest possible num- 
ber of hours. 

It is often said that the High School includes pupils from every part of a 
city or town ; therefore, pupils who attend it have farther to go than the pupils 
in other schools ; hence, there is need that but one journey each day should 
be made, and that pupils should remain at the school-room no longer than is 
necessary for purposes of recitation of all the classes, while most of the study 
is done at home. If this is true in the case of High Schools, it is much more 
so in the case of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the State 
Normal Schools. In the Institute of Technology, according to the last cata- 
logue, more than twenty per cent of the students live twelve miles or more 
from the Institute building, and board at home. Quite a number ofhem are 
more than forty miles. The average length of time required for this twenty 
per cent to go from their homes to the place where they are instructed can- 
not be less than an hour and a half. If there is need of crowding all the ex- 
ercises into a small space anywhere on account of distance from home, it 
might well be here. But the hours of recitation are from nine to half-past 
four, with an intermission of an hour and a half. The same, nearly, is true 
of the State Normal Schools. Courts of law, political meetings, public lec- 
tures, where the best effect is intelligently aimed at, are conducted on the 
principle of short periods of rest and work. 

There is in one of our cities an annual course of six lectures every winter. 
These are given by some of the most interesting speakers in the country. 
They are not generally more than an hour and a quarter in length. If the 
arguments used in favor of one session a day in school are worth anything, 
they would support the plan of combining two of these lectures on the same 
evening. What a saving of time, and travelling, and care of a hall, and work 
in the distribution of tickets, would be made by such an arrangement. Yet 
the verdict of the public is that one speaker is enough, though he occupy no 
more than a single hour. 

The sudden change that is made in passing from the Grammar School to 
the High School often causes serious inconvenience. Much of the best ma- 
terial in our High Schools comes from the families of laboring men, who take 
breakfast early and dinner at twelve o’clock. Until the children are admitted 
to the High School the family can all be together at dinner. After that time 
there are, every day, vacant seats at the table. The son or daughter, accus- 
tomed to take dinner at noon, comes home at one or two o’clock, after a fast 
of six hours or more. The healthy appetite has passed away. The social 
- dinner-table has been set and cleared ; the High School pupil takes his din- 
ner, and, like a dog, eats it alone. Taking it upon a stomach that partakes 
of the languor and lassitude of the whole system, he fails to enjoy it while 
eating, or to digest it afterwards. There could not well be found a surer 
cause of dyspepsia; besides, there is the bad effect of taking a child from the 
family dinner-table for three of the most impressible years of his life. A din- 
ner taken under these circumstances, when the brain is weary and the diges- 
tion unfit to wait on appetite, must prevent good study in the afternoon. We 
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believe that in our public schools all study ought to be done within the limits 
of school hours, and that in making schedules of recitations, teachers ought 
not to reckon at all on home study. It is painful to see a pale-faced, round- 
shouldered, shallow-chested girl, carrying home from school an armful of 
books at one or two o’clock in the afternoon, at the close of one of our long 
sessions, that she may do at home what she ought to do only at school. It 
is equally painful to see a robust, healthy girl, doing the same thing, because 
she is in danger of coming to the condition of her weaker sister. Some good 
things on this point have appeared in the newspapers during the past year. 

The long session does n’t amount to more than three hours of good work, 
however long it may be protracted. As a rule, no good study is done after 
the third hour. So that if it is determined that schools are to have but one 
session, they would better be only three hours in length, instead of five, as 
they now are. Lessons assigned for a subsequent day cannot well be learned 
during the fourth and fifth hours of a session, on account of the exhausted 
state of mind and body. So if they are to be learned at all, the pupil must 
wait until a season of rest has passed. This, under the prevailing plan, can 
only be done by taking the books home for study there. 

Let the first session close at the end of the third hour. Then let there be 
two hours of rest from all study; in that time the system may become 
prepared for three hours more of good work. It appears to us that the two 
hours each day now so commonly spent in dreary listlessness, or painful 
attempts to goad the brain on to work during the last two hours of the ses- 
sion, might thus be made available for purposes of instruction, and really 
saved to the pupil. But it may be said: “ Even six hours a day is not enough 
for doing all the study and recitation now required of High School scholars.” 
Then we should say: ‘ Make the sessions three in number, of three hours 
each, if it be necessary to devote nine hours a day to study and recitation, or 
whatever length of time is needed to make the length of the school session 
conform to it.” No teacher certainly can complain because he is required to 
be at the school-room working with his pupils as long as they are required to 
work, 

The one-session plan, which requires much study to be done out of school, 
discriminates against the poor. In order to study well at home, the pupil 
needs some place where he can in a measure be free from interruption, and 
can work with comfort. A good many struggle into our High Schools from 
homes in comparatively straitened circumstances. It would be well if there 
were many more of them, for they afford much of our best material. But 
they have not in their homes convenient places for study. Sometimes only 
one room in the house is heated, and that the one where all the work of the 
family is done, — kitchen, sitting-room, parlor, nursery, allin one. When we 
put all school time into five hours, and require study to be done out of school, 
we thereby say: “If you are in comfortable circumstances, you can come 
into our school and enjoy the advantages of it fully; if your father can afford 
to heat and light a separate room for you to study in, you have as gooda 
chance in our school as any one else; but if you are too poor for that, your 
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poverty is your misfortune here, as well as elsewhere ; you cannot pursue 
your studies in our school on the same footing with those who have spacious 
and well-warmed houses.” This discrimination is one that in many instances 
bears with great severity. 

The closing of school at one or two o’clock often leaves lazy pupils at 
liberty to roam about the streets afternoons. Many coarse boys are beyond 
the control of parents, and need the restraints of the school. A large number 
of such form the habit of sauntering idly about town, or drooling over dime 
novels, and thus lose all connection with study and drop out of school 
altogether. They need the influences which a High School ought to give 
them, but are in many cases lost to those influences through the license 
afforded them when they are out of school afternoons. 

It is true that nearly all teachers, and a large number of pupils, are opposed 
to the views herein presented; but it is not often that a person defends the 
one-session plan, because he thinks it better for the bodies or minds of the 
mass of pupils, unless his personal convenience happens to be affected by it. 
There can be but little doubt that one session suits the personal convenience 
of most teachers, It is assumed, however, that the schools are maintained 
for the benefit of the pupils. 

The opinions of most physicians coincide with the principle laid down: 
Short, alternate periods of rest and work for the young. Why they do not 
more generally speak out their opinions is a mystery. It is not just to think 
so badly of the profession as to suppose them to be influenced by the fact 
that the long school sessions add largely to their practice. 

It is said that the plan of doing the principal part of the work of the day 
between breakfast and dinner is becoming more common every year with 
business men, and that in our large cities, merchants and bankers very 
generally follow this plan. The answer to this is, a reference to the 
increasingly large number of business men that are cut off in the prime of 
life by paralysis, apoplexy, meningitis, pneumonia, and other similar diseases, 
If that is what we are educating our boys and girls for, we are on the right 
track in adopting one session a day. 

You can easily drive a good horse forty or fifty miles a day, for weeks 
together, if you will feed and groom and drive him properly, and give him 
the right time to rest. You can killa spirited horse, or disable him for life, 
by driving him ten miles improperly. So we think that a boy or girl in 
ordinary health can be kept at school forty-four weeks in a year, and all the 
while thrive, under the right treatment. The same boys and girls can be 
broken down by a single month of school work wrongly planned. A recent 
popular writer expresses the wish that it were possible to extend the genial 
influences of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to the 
children of our schools. It would certainly not recommend the confinement 
of them five hours at a time, with so little intermission as can commonly be 
given in our High Schools. 


A. C. P. 
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HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN+* 


THE success of the undertaking which has been made public under the 
name of the “ Harvard Examinations for Women,” must in great measure 
depend upon the co-operation of our High School teachers. To them these 
few suggestions in regard to its origin and aim are offered. 

The Woman’s Education Association of Boston proposed to itself, at its 
formation, to consider means for “the better education of women,” and it 
very early appeared that the first steps could be most wisely taken in connee- 
tion with schools as they now are. What they deemed to be the special fail- 
ure in our system of schools is not in place here, since all admit the need of 
improvement. 

To reach the schools directly was wellnigh impossible ; but the teachers 
seemed more accessible, while it is almost a truism to say that better teach- 
ers make better schools. 

Two facts appeared at the outset, which act and react upon each other in a 
way to make bad worse. First, the much larger proportion of women than of 
men among teachers (Massachusetts alone, at least eight to one); and, 
second, that the girls’ schools, or, in mixed schools, the girls’ side of them, 
were in a far more unsatisfactory state than the boys’. The question then 
was almost wholly one of “ woman’s education.” Some careful study of it 
showed: that, aside from the disadvantage that the teaching is but a tempo- 
rary matter with most women, the greatest obstacles in the way of improve- 
ment among teachers are the want of a standard to work up to, and the 
absence of incentives, in the lack of means to prove superior ability in order 
to obtain recognition of it,—not in reputation only, but in pay for better 
service done. 

Heretofore each town or city school committee has set up its own idea of 
merit, and judged the applicants for its places by its own standard. What 
A will accept, B will reject. On this point there is no need to dwell, when 
addressing school-teachers, for none know so well the trials,nay, the humili- 
ations, to which they may be exposed. Many a faithful woman, whose days 
have been devoted to her school, and her nights to self-improvement, has 
seen herself passed over by an indiscriminating school committee in favor of 
one of not half her worth. Or, a woman who has done good service in one 
town will find it of no avail to her in another; but she must submit herself to 
a fresh examination, too often from men much inferior to herself. 

“Would it be possible,” the Association asked, “to set up a standard to 
be acknowledged voluntarily by all, and to offer testimonials or certificates 
of attainment of such value as to be sought for by teachers of their own free 
will?” Such voluntary submission to well-known tests or proofs might, in 
a future not too remote, do for our schools something such a work as the 
government examinations effect in foreign countries. 

Fortunately, the prestige of a suecessful experiment of the kind by the 
Universities of London and Cambridge, England, already existed. Encour- 
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aged by the reports of their work for four years, in which it has been shown 
that the demand for teachers holding University certificates largely exceeds 
the supply, the Association applied for assistance to Harvard University as 
the authority at once most widely recognized and most competent. 

How thorough and efficient was the interest taken by the University in the 
plan, is abundantly shown by the pamphlet containing the course of study, 
and examination papers, which has been distributed to the schools through- 
out the State. 

It is not necessary to enter into detail here; but, in brief, a liberal range of 
studies is chosen, embracing the best work of the best High Schools. Toa 
candidate (at least seventeen years old) succeeding in an examination upon 
these studies, a certificate to that effect will be given, signed by the president 
ofthe University. An advance course is also offered, providing special study 
in any department for one year, by any person who has already passed the 
first examination, and certificates will be given accordingly. 

Such is the plan which is commended to the support of the High School 
teachers of Massachusetts. 

As might have been expected, it has already met adverse criticisms. It is 
too simple an attempt to help things as they are, not to seem trivial to those 
who are clamoring for rights as citizens, to enter college, etc. Such people 
forget that for the young women who must be teachers in order to earn their 
bread, college life is impossible, not for want of money only, but for want of 
time. One who could not give four years to college, can, if properly directed, 
give parts of many years to self-improvement, with the help of such guides 
as this. 

It has been represented that the difficulty of obtaining instruction will 
frustrate the scheme: but this is an exaggerated difficulty, arising in great 
part from our want of familiarity in this country with any system of exami- 
nations not presupposing direct instruction from the examining body. The 
point at which the preliminary examination is placed, was fixed after much 
inquiry into the present work of the High Schools and academies. Whoever 
will review that ground will admit that we have justly described the course 
of study as “the best work of the best High Schools.” After a year or so, it 
will be hard to find a High School where it will be willingly admitted that its 
course of study will not carry a girl to the level of the “ Harvard Examina- 
tions for Women.” Two private schools at least have already advertised to 
prepare candidates. 

As to the year of advanced study, it is an effectual answer to any doubt as 
to where instruction can come from, to say that a young woman who, after 
good High School training, has not force enough to carry on by herself,* for 
one year, a course of study al! marked out for her, is not of a material worth 
making into a teacher. 

Two criticisms likely to be made by teachers themselves may be antici- 
pated here. As to the kind of questions set in the papers, at first thought 
one may say: “I should have asked my class such and such a question,” etc. 





* Except in subjects requiring Laboratory practice, 
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It must be remembered that examination papers are of two wholly different 
kinds: one, into which the ersonal element largely enters, made by an 
instructor for a class directly under his charge; the other is like the entrance 
examinations for college, made for students whom the examiner has never 
seen, and of whom he has only the most general data for judging. Questions 
which would be apt or indispensable as proofs of attention in the first kind of 
paper, would be a perplexity or an injustice in the last. 

Another criticism will be made by teachers who are specialists. “O, that 
is easy enough,” they will say, as they look over the French or the Astron- 
omy or the Chemistry. “ Myclass could do much more than'that.” That is 
not the point. They neglect to notice the real merit of the course of study. 
Have their pupils been first thoroughly trained in a course as carefully 
chosen, as wisely balanced, as the course indicated in the pamphlet? In the 
answer to that question is the real test of the pupil’s ability. The advocates 
of a thorough education for girls have reason to be thankful that so strong an 
influence has been thrown upon the side of good general training before 
special studies are taken up. 

On this point, we may see an influence from the plan before it has fairly 
had time to show its merits as regards teachers. The publication of so well- 
considered a scheme of study, the selection of the best books, by men having 
the widest opportunity for choice, cannot fail to affect school committees and 
school superintendents. The pride of being equal to this new demand will 
rouse more than one indifferent teacher. 

The further effect which the spur of such an examination will have upon 
private, or, so to speak, amateur study, had its place in the purpose of the 
Association, but it is not a part of our object here. 

The head-masters of the High Schools have it in their power to aid materi- 
ally in the success of the plan by encouraging their pupils to prepare for the 
work, and still more, perhaps, by preferring among applicants for places those 
who have succeeded in it. 

There need not be fears from over-excitement in an examination which has 
no competitive element in it. There is no reward which only one can gain 
to the loss of all the rest. The “passed with the highest distinction” is as 
open to ten as to one. 

The average school-committee-man who, much as he likes the glory of 
being an examiner of school-mistresses, is apt to be of a “‘ practical” turn, 
will be likely to say that, after all, this will not prove that a woman can man- 
age a school; it will not show “her practical ability.” 

Even so; but other things being equal, the woman who has the discipline 
and the culture that must come from this, is sure to be better than one who 
has not. And other things zof being equal, the woman who has _ persevered 
to give herself this training, is far more likely to make up other deficiencies 
than an untrained one. 

The certificate, it has been repeatedly said, will have a “market value” 
which will more than repay the labor of striving for it. There has been a 
practice in England of publishing the papers after the examination each year, 
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which is not unlikely to be adopted here; for the opportunity of measuring 
and comparing the work accomplished enhances the value of the certificate. 

Five, or six years even, may be too soon to see the fruits of the experi- 
ment, fora course of study like this cannot be suddenly picked up after fifteen. 
The results may come more slowly from the fact that the whole plan is based 
on the voluntary principle. No one is reguired to do anything, but they will 
be all the surer for that. It may not be too much to hope, that out of this, in 
some way, may come ultimately the solution of that most difficult problem, 
the official examination of teachers, — a problem which presents what is now, 
if not an actual blemish, the weakest point in our public school system. 

Cc. B. M. 





SCHOOL BLUNDERS. 


THE school-room is sometimes enlivened by the very blunders of the pu- 
pils: for there is a species of blunders closely akin to wit. It has all the 
incongruity of wit, with a total unconsciousness of it; so that, while it is 
subjectively a blunder, it has the effect of wit. ‘“ What,” said an old lady, as 
the boys were amusing themselves with a turtle’s head, the jaws of which 
contracted upon thrusting a stick in the mouth, “is n’t he dead !” — “O, yis, 
madam,” said Pat; “he’s been dead for a lang time ; but he’s not sinsible 
of it.” 

But this kind of, whatever you call it, wit or stupidity, is not monopolized 
by the Irish. We have heard some excellent specimens of it in the school- 
room. In the old National Reader was a selection from H. Kirke White, 
beginning, — 

“Yes, ’t is the hand of death, I feel 
Press heavy on my vitals,” 
Sarah L., one of those unaccountables that defy classification, by simply 
shortening the “i” in “ vitals,” made “victuals” of it, and it became food 
for merriment for the whole school. “A clear case of dyspepsia,” said the 
teacher, without a further diagnosis. The same pupil gave a momentary 
surprise, one day, by reading, — 
** 1 came to the place of my birth, and said, 

The friends of youth — where are they? 

And £xoch (echo) answered — Where?” 
How Enoch happened to be there after her other friends had left, seemed to 
be the question. 

But the boy who gave us a new reading of Antonio’s farewell to Bassanio, 
thus, “Commend me to your horrible (honorable) wife,” was unanimously 
pronounced to be lacking in gallantry, whether it was a blunder or a witti- 
cism. The lad who read the passage from Marco Bozzaris, — 


** An hour passed on, — the Turkawoke,”’ 


And upon being questioned as to its meaning, said, he presumed, from the 
next line, — 

“ That bright dream was his last,” 
It must have been Monday before Thanksgiving, — was guilty of something 
more than a blunder, or his wits served him a shrewd turn in explaining it. 
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PERSONAL. 


A. P. Stong, Esq., of Portland, Me, 
has accepted the superintendency of the 
schools of Springfield, at a salary of 
$3,000. Applicants were numerous, and 
the committee showed their good judg- 
ment and appreciation of merit in this 
selection, as he did in the acceptance of 
one of the pleasantest educational posi- 
tions in New England. 

It is upwards of eight years since Mr. 
Stone left the Plymouth High School, for 


_the principalship of the High School of 


Portland. During his stay there, he has 
been frequently sought as superintendent 
of the schools of that State, and has 
for several years edited the “ Maine Jour- 
nal of Education.” 

We welcome him back most heartily 
to the Bay State, and hope he will favor 
us through the columns of the ** Teacher ” 
with the results of his experience and 
his mature judgment. 


Levi S. BuRBANK, for several years 
past a most efficient associate principal 
in the High School, Lowell, has accepted 
the principalship of the Woburn Acad- 
emy. Mr. Burbank has ever been an 
enthusiast in his department, — natural 
science, — and _ has given a good reputa- 
tion to the Lowell High School as a sci- 
entific school. A natural lover of sci- 
ence, thoroughly educated in that branch 
of work, and an unwearying searcher 
after facts both in nature and books, he 
seems eminently fitted to make the Wo- 
burn Academy a first-class school of 
Technology. 


EpwIn H. Lorp, of Brunswick, Me., 
a graduate of the class of 1871, Bow- 
doin, has been elected as Mr, Burbank’s 
successor. 


27 


ARTHUR G. LEwis, Esq., of New 
York, has been elected to the position 
of school superintendent in Weymouth, at 
a salary of $1,500. He has a pleasant 
field of labor, with some excellent teach- 
ers and a live committee. 


THOMAS EMERSON, Esq., superinten- 
dent of the schools of Newton, has re- 
signed to accept a most flattering offer 
from the publishing house of Harper 
Bros. We understand that his position 
is to be at the head of the school-book 
department, having in charge the selec- 
tion of books, revision of present editions, 
and superintendence of the entire literary 
work in his department. If this be so, it 
is safe to say that his long and successful 
experience, liberal and practical educa- 
tion, good taste, and keen appreciation of 
the needs of the school-room, will make 
the books of this firm second to none in 
the land. 

Mr. Emerson’s departure is a serious 
loss to the S:ate. What he did for Wo- 
burn is too well known to need comment. 
In Newton he has had hardly time to de- 
velop his plans, but with a good commit- 
tee back of him, supported by a generous 
town, he was working out some exper- 
iments, the results of which do not yet 
appear. Last winter he was largely in- 
strumental in the passage by the legisla- 
ture of what is known as the “ Text-book 
supply bill” and ‘‘ Election of superin- 
tendents revised.” 

At this hour his departure is a public 
loss. 


J. GARDNER Bassett, of Bridgewater, 
late master of the North Woburn Gram- 
mar School, has been elected principal of 
the Morgan St. School, Fall River, at a 
salary of $1,500. The applicants were 
many. The prompt and unanimous elec- 
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tion of Mr. Bassett, after an examination 
of his record, was a deserved tribute to 
his ability. 


E. H. Rick, PH. D., has been elected 
as successor to Mr. Kimpton in the Chic- 
opee High School. Mr. Rice has been 
spending the past year in Europe, previ- 
ous to which he was principal of the Mal- 
den High School. 


FRANK A. Morsg, Esq., of the Farm 
School, on Thompson’s Island, is elected 
usher in the Lincoln School, South Bos- 
ton. His record has been good as a dis- 
ciplinarian and instructor, and he prom- 
ises to be a good acquisition to teachers 
of the city. 


O. S. SEAGRAVE, Esq., of Western New 
York, has been secured by Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., as their 
New England agent. Office with Knight, 
Adams & Co., Cornhill. 


Joun S. Hayes, Esq., so long and 
prominently a teacher in our State, re- 
fused to stand as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion in Newton, and accepted the associ- 
ate agency with our genial friend, Mr. 
Henshaw, for D, Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Hayes’s experience runs through 
several years of successful teaching in 
Amesbury, Danvers, Manchester, and 
Newton. He has ever been active in 
promoting the professional growth of 
teachers, and we may expect him to con- 
tinue an interest in the fraternity. 


J. B. BRAcKET, Esq., for three years a 
most efficient teacher in the Salem High 
School, has resigned to engage in mer- 
cantile pursuits ; his health and inclina- 
tion prompting the change, which is 
greatly regretted by committee, parents, 
and pupils in Salem. 


L, B. PILuspury, Esq.,has accepted the 
offer of the sub-mastership in the Charles- 
town High School. This is an instance 
of putting the right man in the right 
place. In the Reading High School, 
Hopkinton High School, and in the 
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Bridgewater High School, Mr. P. has 
shown himself a good disciplinarian and 
an enthusiastic, systematic, and successful 
teacher. Mr. Pillsbury leaves the Pres- 
cott School, Somerville, after a year of 
successful work. 


Henry H. KIMBALL, who was re- 
lieved from duty by the disbanding of 
the Boylston School, is continued in ser- 
vice by election as sub-master of the Lin- 
coln School. 


Wm. H. Crocker, whom we reported 
as off duty because of failing health, we 
are pleased to learn is to resume work at 
the close of vacation, in the Mt. Auburn 
Grammar School, Watertown. The 
school has been taught for several years 
by Warren T. Copeland, Esq. 


The committee of Arlington show their 
appreciation of good work in the increase 
of the salary of S. J. Dunbar, from $1,500 
to $1,800. 


L. P. MARTIN, of Boston, was the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Lewiston Gram- 
mar School. 


ELLEN G. WALKER, a recent Normal 
graduate, has been appointed assistant in 
the Bridgewater Academy. 


Ww. Eaton, of Woburn, has been en- 
gaged as successor of Mr. Snow in the 
Uxbridge High School. 


Mr. MERRICK, principal of the Morgan 
St. Grammar School, Fall River, during 
the past year, has been elected to a posi- 
tion in the Winchester High School. 


Mr. Lorrey, of Marshfield, has been 
elected master of the Pratt School, South 
Weymouth, ata salary of $1,000, succeed- 
ing James H, Leonard. 


Mettssa C. Gay, of Medway, succeeds 
James J. Prentiss in the Cochesett Gram- 
mar School, West Bridgewater. 


Gro. B. T. HINCKLEY, of Barnstable, 
is appointed teacher of the Preparatory 








room of Mowry and Goff High School, 
Providence. 


E. H. DERINGE, of Portland, Me., is to 
assume the principalship of the Nichols 
Academy, in Dudley, Mass. 


Rev. F. P, CHAPIN, for two years 
superintendent of the schools of Amherst, 
has accepted a call to the pulpit of the 
East Weymouth Congregational church. 


Horace M. WILLARD, of Gloucester, 
has accepted the position, as succes- 
sor to Mr. Emerson, of superintendent of 
the schools of Newton. It is but a few 
weeks since his declination of the offer 
from the Lawrence School Committee to 
take the mastership of the High School. 
His present position is justly regarded as 
second to no superintendency in New 
England, outside of Boston. 


Mr. PATTON, of the Winchester High 
School, has been appointed principal of 
the Portland High School, in place of 
A. P. Stone, resigned. 


Mr. CLAYPOLE, who has been substi- 
tuting for Mr. S. H. Haskell, sub-master 
in the Dwight School, Boston, has been 
appointed professor in Antioch College. 


JouHN W. ALLARD, Esq., superinten- 
dent of schools in Nashua, N. H., has 
been elected to a similar position in 
Gloucester, succeeding Mr. H. M. Wil- 
lard. 


HORACE BARTLET, who was sub-mas- 
ter of the High School in Haverhill at 
the time Mr. Waldron resigned, was ap- 
pointed to act as principal during the 
remainder of the year, and his success 
was so marked that the committee have 
elected him as principal. His brother 
succeeds him as sub-master. 


Gro. S. Houcuton, Esq., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Mathematical depart- 
ment of Tabor College, Iowa. 


Mr. Appison D. PoLanp, of the 
Amesbury High School, succeeds Mr. 
Houghton, He has had a very success- 
ful experience. 
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Miss CAROLINE J. DRESSER, of the 
Worthington St. School, Springfield, has 
been secured for the same school, at a 
salary of $800. 


Mr. F. A. WHITNEY, of West Fitch- 
burg, has resigned after a long and valua- 
ble term of service. 


Miss JostE E CARLTON leaves school 
for duties more domestic. Miss Jo- 
sephine A. B. Gleason has been ap- 
pointed to the East St. School. 


Rev. M. W. PRINCE, formerly at the 
head of one of the Nashua Grammar 
Schools, is to be temporary principal of 
the Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


O. B. Stone, Esq., of the Warren 
High School, has been elected master of 
the Browne Grammar School, Salem, 
succeeding Mr. J. B. Bracket. Mr. 
Stone has had an unusually successful 
experience in North Easton, Portland, 
Me., and Warren, Mass. ; we are pleased 
to see him appreciated by the Salem 
Committee. 


ABBIE M. PARKER, of Reading, takes 
charge of the Southampton High School. 


Louis H. DecKER, of Newton, is ap- 
pointed to the vacancy in the Farm 
School, Boston Harbor, made vacant by 
the promotion of Mr. Powers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston has reason to indulge herself 
in a little just pride after the report that 
comes from Vienna, Mr. Philbrick writes 
that the International committee have 
unanimously awarded Boston “the Di- 
ploma of Honor.” ‘This is the highest 
distinction given. 

SOMERVILLE. — Mr. Samuel C. Hunt 
has been re-elected principal of the Pros- 
pect Hill Grammar School, Mrs. Jane 
E. Clark of Washington has been elected 
principal of the Franklin School at a 
salary of $700.—— Mr. S. H. O. Had- 
ley, teacher of music, has been re-elected 
at a salary of $1,000.——— Miss Eddy of the 
Prescott School has resigned, and her 
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place is filled by the transfer of Miss Big- 
elow from the Edgerly School, Miss Sears 
being elected to fill the latter vacancy. 

A new room has been established 
in the Prescott School, and Miss Harts- 
horn promoted to the place, — her place 
being filled by the election of Miss Fanny 
R. Morse. —— Miss Rice has been elec- 
ted master’s assistant in the same school, 
and Mrs. L. J. Conwell as teacher in the 
Cedar St. School. 


LOWELL. — The committee have ar- 
ranged the school year as follows: 
Schools begin first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and close 3d of July. They have as 
vacation the usual holidays, Christmas 
week, Good Friday, and the week fol- 
lowing the first Saturday in April, and 
every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon, The afternoon sessions of the 
school are to be two hours without re- 
cess. The High and Grammar Schools 
are to be examined with printed ques- 
tions in December and April, at which 
time the primary schools have public ex- 
aminations. The Grammar and High 
schools are to have public exhibitions at 
the close of the year. Teachers’ salaries 
will be paid monthly in ten instalments, 
commencing October 10. The salary of 
the High School principal, Mr. C. C. 
Chase, has been raised to $2,500. He 
was first elected principal of the school 
in 1845. He never did better work or 
was more acceptable to all concerned 
than now, as this increase of salary testi- 
fies. 

GLOUCESTER is showing the fruit of 
the efforts of her energetic superinten- 
dent. At a recent meeting of the Board 
the salaries of all the female teachers 
were increased, and the subject of Draw- 
ing is urged and will doubtless receive 
the attention of a special teacher. 


Woburn has taken a long step for- 
ward. Ata meeting of the town early in 
the month, it was voted to build three 
new school-houses for Grammar School 
purposes, one in East Woburn with four 
rooms, one of eight rooms in the Centre, 
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and one of two rooms on Cedar Street ; 
the three to cost $40,000. Mr. J. G, 
Pollard and the chairman of the select- 
men were appointed a committee to pro- 
ceed at once with the buildings. 


East GREENWICH SEMINARY, one of 
the oldest academies in New England, 
has recently been freed from debt, and 
re-established, with Hon. Wm. Claflin, 
LL. D., Hon. Geo, F. Gavitt, and A, J. 
Benyon at the head of the financial man- 
agement. F. B. Blakeslee is elected 
principal, with Joseph Eastman, Roland 
S. Keyser, W. B. Phillips, and Henry F. 
Conant as associate professors. 

West BRIDGEWATER has voted to 
have but one Grammar School in town. 
The other teachers are in no case to re- 
ceive more than eight dollars per week. 


READING has adopted a new course of 
study, reducing the entire school course 
to twelve years. Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
chairman of the committee, proves him- 
self anable man for his position. 


WEstT ROXBURY was in want of a teach- 
er or two, and advertised to that effect. 
Upwards of a hundred aspiring ladies as- 
sembled on the occasion of the examina- 
tion, and made pleasant work for the 
committee, who seemed not the least dis- 
concerted at having to choose ‘‘ one or 
two from a hundred.” Miss Emily Por- 
ter of Reading was one of the successful 
candidates. 

Resignations, — Jennie Lord of the Mt. 
Vernon School, Mary L. Longfellow, 
Mary E. Cobb, and Miss J. W. Kennedy 
of the Central School. Josephine C. 
Austin and Addie F. Mathews of the 
Hillside School. 

Transfers, — Mary E. Very, from pri- 
mary No. 12, to primary No. 6; Emily 
Maxwell, from primary No. 6to the Hill- 
side grammar ; Amy Hutchins, from the 
6th to the 3d Division of the Hillside 
grammar school ; Mattie Sias, from pri- 
mary No. 7 to the Central grammar. 

Appointments, —Sarah J. Colburn, 
primary No. 12; Mary E. Brooks, prima- 
ry No.7; Miss A. B. Stevens, Hillside 
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grammar; Clara J. Reynolds and Mary 
A. Gott, Central grammar. 


FREEPORT, ME, is to have a new 
school-house for the eccupancy of the 
High School, at a cost not to exceed 
$10,000. 


FitcHBurRG. — The high school build- 
ing, which cost $75,000 only four years 
ago, is now being extensively repaired to 
adapt it to the purposes of an added 
English department. Chas. F. Ad- 
ams, of East Brookfield, has been added 
to the corps of High School teachers at a 
salary of $1,400. Mr. Adams has spent 
some time in his preparation, being a grad- 
uate of Bridgewater Normal, of Westfield 
Normal, a student of Institute of Tech- 
nology, and recently of Penikese Island. 
Miss Emma L. Hubbard, daughter 
of superintendent E. A. Hubbard, a 
graduate of Springfield High School, Vas- 
sar College, and the Law Department of 
Michigan University, succeeds Miss 
Anna S. Haskell. Miss Haskell has had 
successful experience in the West Spring- 
field and Springfield High School. The 
school numbers one hundred and thirty 
pupils. We congratulate the principal, 
Mr. R. B. Clark, upon such valuable ad- 
ditions to his already strong corps of 
teachers. 








A MILITARY SCHOOL is to be estab- 
lished at Rutland, Vt., like that at Wor- 
cester. 


WARE is stepping upward education- 
ally, as evinced by a recent vote increas- 
ing the salary of the High School teacher 
to $1,200, and also inviting Abner J. 
Phipps, PH. D., to hold a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in that town. 


DEATHS, 


Stras H. Peart, A. M., late princi- 
pal of the New Hampshire Normal 
School, died at his residence in Plymouth 
early in August. 


Mr. Pearl was greatly esteemed by all 
who met him, either in social or school 
life. He came from one of the Vermont 
Normal Schools, and took the school at 
Plymouth at its birth. His loss will be 
deeply felt by all who knew him, and the 
profession numbers one Jess active mem- 


ber. 


Pror. WM. RussELt of Lancaster died 
at his residence on Saturday, August 16. 


We append an obituary notice from the 
“ Globe” : — 


“ Prof. William Russell, the distinguished 
elocutionist, and author of various text- 
books and works on educational topics, 
died at his residence in Lancaster, on 
Saturday night last, of effusion on the 
brain, after lingering in an unconscious 
condition for nearly three days. He had 
been in failing health for some three 
months. His age was nearly seventy- 
five. He was a native of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and came to this country in 1817, 
settling first in Georgia, on account of its 
warm climate, for his health, where he 
began his long career of services in the 
cause of education as instructor, etc. He 
afterwards came North, where he con- 
tinued his services as instructor in elo- 
cution, some fifty years ago, at Andover, 
Cambridge, and the Public Latin School 
and Chauncy Hall School in Boston. 
He was editor of the first series of the 
American Journal of Education, in Bos- 
ton, from 1826 to 1829, this being the 
first periodical published in the English 
language devoted exclusively to the ad- 
vancement of education; and for over 
forty years subsequently, until the failure 
of his physical power, he was an active 
teacher and laborer in the educational 
field, in various ways and capacities, 
chiefly in the elocutionary line, having 
besides his other labors published some 
thirty text-books on various branches of 
education, beside an equal number of 
other works, comprising addresses and 
lectures relative to education, For the 
last twenty years he has resided in the 
beautiful town of Lancaster, devoting his 
time, as far as his physical ability would 
admit, to the cause of education in con- 
junction with other distinguished advo- 
cates of popular instruction, in different 
sections of the State and country. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life, until dis- 
abled by feebleness, he gave private in- 
struction to pupils who came from all 
parts of the country for that purpose.” 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. An Inquiry 
into the Proper Sounds of the Latin 
Language during the Classical Period. 
By Walter Blair, A. M., Professor of 
Latin in Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 1873. 


We confess that we are not yet fully 


reconciled to the new (or old, if you 
please) pronunciation of Latin. We 
have felt that the pronunciation of a lan- 
guage that is no longer spoken ought not 
to receive an undue share of attention. 
Knowing the difficulty of acquiring the 
sounds of a foreign language even with 
the help of a native teacher, we have 
been disposed to fegard as absurd the 
idea that any near approach could be 
made to speaking the language of Cicero 
as a Roman of Cicero’s time spoke it. 
Suppose an American or an Englishman 
were to undertake to learn to speak 
French from the best rules that could be 
laid down, but without the help of a na- 
tive teacher, would he not inevitably 
make a laughing-stock of himself if he 
should attempt to read to a French audi- 
ence a comedy of Moliére’s or an ora- 
tion of Mirabeau’s? We all know how 
hard it is to speak a foreign language so 
as to be understood by a native, even after 
long practice with a teacher. 

It has seemed to us, too, that the Eng- 
lish mode of pronouncing Latin has been 
so long in vogue that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to maturalize a different 
pronunciation, The great multitude of 
Latin words and phrases, scientific terms 
and the like, that are in common use will 
in all probability continue to be pro- 
nounced as heretofore, the only variation 
being, as it is now, in the vowels being 
pronounced differently in different local- 
ities. Many teachers have already met 
with a difficulty in regard to the pronun- 
ciation of proper names, and have been 


obliged to teach two methods,— Kikero 
and Skipio and Kaisar and Ariowistoos 
for the Latin, and Sisero, Sipio,Cesar, and 
Ariovistus for the translation. Will the 
students of science who are not also stu- 
dents of Latin admit any necessity of 
learning a pronunciation for scientific 
terms that is not based on English anal- 
ogy? Must the botanist, for example, 
say wee-o-la-ke-i for violaceae? Will 
anybody ever make up his mouth to pro- 
nounce f/ otherwise than like /? 

As a matter of antiquarian interest the 
study of ancient pronunciations is ex- 
tremely interesting. Quite lately we 
have had reproduced for us the pronun- 
ciation of the English of Shakespeare’s 
time. It is certainly interesting to know 
that the Hamlet at the Globe Theatre un- 
der Shakespeare’s management would 
say “a vaste that wants discoorse of ray- 
son would have moorned longer,” but we 
should only laugh at Edwin Booth, if he 
attempted to reproduce that pronuncia- 
tion on the stage at the present day. 

Uniformity in the pronunciation of 
Latin would be a good thing if it could 
be attained, though we incline to think 
that its importance is overrated. For 
English-speaking people that pronuncia- 
tion which departs least widely from Eng- 
lish analogy will have the best chance of 
being generally followed. But what rule 
shall we follow if we make a change? 
The learned in such matters differ, and 
there is no academy to lay down a law 
that will have more than a provincial fol- 
lowing. According to one authority, 
Latin v is sounded like English v; ac- 
cording to another, it is like English w; 
while still another makes it like German 
w. The diphthong ae may be sounded 
like @ in gate, or like ¢ in fine; of like of 
in spoil, or like o in world. If there 
were any good reason to expect that the 
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movement in England and America to 
secure a change of Latin pronunciation 
would result in the general adoption of a 
uniform method, we would submit with 
the best grace possible, and “ float with 
the tide,” whichever way it turned. At 
present, however, we accept the situation 
under protest. 

This is too long an introduction to the 
book notice we sat down to write. Let 
us hasten then to say that Prof. Blair’s 
work has interested us deeply. We can 
heartily recommend it to those who wish 
to find within the compass of a small 
volume (136 pp.) the methods of getting 
at the classical pronunciation of Latin, 
and the results to be obtained by apply- 
ing those methods. After an introduc- 
tion of eight or ten pages, the author pro- 
ceeds to the discussion of the vowels, 
diphthongs, and consonants in order, de- 
voting to each a sufficient amount of 
space to enable the reader to follow un- 
derstandingly the course of the argu- 
ment, and preparing him to accept, in 
general, the conclusions of the author. 
At the end is a “ Tabular Statement of 
the Sounds of the Latin Language,” 
which will be useful for reference. It is 
just such a book as is needed by teachers 
and others interested in the subject, who 
have not the time or the requisite facili- 
ties for investigating the original author- 
ities and the numerous discussions there- 
upon that have been published from time 
to time in this country, in England and 
in Germany. For ourselves we shall 
make this volume a vade mecum in our 
struggles with the new pronunciation, and 
we advise every classical teacher to get a 


copy. 


THE UNITY OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
A Popular Introduction to the Forces 
of Nature. From the French of M. 
Emile Saigey, with an introduction 
and Notes, by Thomas Freeman 
Moses, Prof. of Natural Science in 
Urbana University, Published by 
Estes and Lauriat. 


This is just what it professes to be, “a 
popular introduction to the Forces of 


Nature,” as now interpreted by science. 
It contains what every intelligent man 
should know, to enable him to read sci- 
entific works with interest and profit, 
Chapter first treats of the “General 
Hypothesis,” which reduces to a single 
principle — motion —all physical phe- 
nomena, and of the “ difficulty encoun- 
tered by endeavoring to express new 
ideas by old terms.” It is, in fact, the 
alphabet of modern science. The re- 
maining chapters illustrate this principle 
in its application to sound and light, heat, 
electricity, the attractive forces, and liv- 
ing beings. There is nothing more inter- 
esting — fascinating, we may say — than 
to see how these various and diverse phe- 
nomena are gradually resolved into one 
simple principle. The style and mode of 
treatment in this work are clear and per- 
spicuous, and we feel that we are learn- 
ing from one who knows what he is 
writing about, and how to present it to 
others in an interesting manner. We 
commend this book especially to teachers, 
many of whom suppose that they are 


teaching the elements of natural science, , 


when, in fact, they are only informing 
their pupils of certain isolated facts, 
without any unifying principle, or per- 
haps even with hypotheses which are now 
obsolete. Are there not many teachers 
who are still teaching their pupils that 
one of the properties of matter is /ertia, 
and in the next breath, that it possesses 
an inherent power of drawing other bod- 
ies to itself? 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPIION, with 
Notes, a Map of the Expedition, and a 
Complete Vocabulary. By Ashael C, 
Kendrick, LL. D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Rochester. 

THE First Four Books oF THE ANAB- 
ASIS OF XENOPHON, with Notes, a 
Map of the Expedition, and a Complete 
Vocabulary. By Asahel C. Kendrick, 
LL. D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Rochester. New York: 
Sheldon and Company, 677 Broadway. 


The bare titles of these volumes, with 
the name of Dr. Kendrick as editor, are 
sufficient to assure the intelligent classi- 
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cal scholar that an important addition 
has been made to our text-books in ele- 
mentary Greek; and it is a matter of 
congratulation, that while some now are 
ready to depreciate the finest instrument 
of thought that the mind of man has been 
favored with, and are even disposed to 
exclude it from the course of study re- 
quired for admission to our colleges, such 
veterans as Dr. Kendrick are found ready 
to make the first steps in the study of 
this great repository of culture so pleas- 
ing and so profitable. Much has been 
said at various times respecting the 
small amount of ground gone over by 
those who complete the ordinary course 
of Greek study in our colleges. We 
firmly believe that the student who shall 
faithfully read either of the above-men- 
tioned volumes, and at the same time ju- 
diciously use Dr. Kendrick’s notes, will 
acquire a power over language and a dis- 
cipline in its use which cannot be obtained 
so readily in any other way. 

Dr. Kendrick has greatly increased the 
value of these volumes, by prefixing to 
the notes a summary of grammatical and 
rhetorical constructions, which are fre- 
quently illustrated in the text and re- 
ferred to in the notes. It is true that all 
these principles are laid down in the 
grammars, but they are much more likely 
to receive attention when placed where 
they can scarcely escape notice. We 
wish, indeed, that they had been extended 
to twelve pages, instead of being con- 
fined to six. 

The map accompanying these volumes 
is much better than we have seen in any 
school edition of the Anabasis. 

The publishers of these volumes are 
attaining an enviable rank among school- 
book publishers, by the high character of 
the works which they are offering to the 
public. 

EARNEST WorRDS ON TRUE SUCCESS 
IN Lire. Addressed to young men 
and young women. By Ray Palmer. 
Pub. by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

These “ Earnest Words” seem to be 
designed to supplement the earnest ef- 
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forts of a faithful pastor. This volume 
embodies some of the addresses by 
which he sought to help the young to un- 
derstand themselves, and to awaken in 
them right purposes and aspirations. 

The subjects chosen are eminently 
practical, and their treatment judicious, 
If this work fails to do much good, it 
must be because its lessons of wisdom are 
not read and heeded. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN: 
The Demand and the Method. Cur- 
rent thoughts in America and England. 
Edited by James Orton, A. M., Pro- 
fessor in ane College. Pub. by A. 
P. Barnes & Co. 


The object of this book is to bring to- 
gether the leading thoughts upon the 
method of meeting this demand of the 
age. The editor is not pledged to any 
special theory, but regards it as a ques- 


tion to be decided by experiment. Facts 
are multiplying, and experiments are 
now in process, testing several methods. 
This work will be found to contain the 
history of the movement from the days of 
Mary Wolstoncraft, through Hannah 
Moore, Sidney Smith, and J. Stuart 
Mill, to the present time. A glance at 
the table of contents will show that the 
best minds have been and are occupied 
with this problem, and that the editor has 
brought together their most valuable 
thoughts. All, too, that has been done 
in the way of experiment is here present- 
ed with great candor. It is certainly 
fortunate that a question of so much im- 
portance should engage the attention of 
so wise and dispassionate an editor. 
This work cannot be too highly com- 
mended for its spirit and execution. 
CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


Bascom’s RHETORIC, 


THE Payson, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER 
MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP. 

Published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & 
Co. 

SARGENT’s SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENG- 
LisH ETYMOLOGY. Published by J. 
H. Butler & Co., Phil. 

J. DoRMAN STEELE’s FOURTEEN WEEKS 
IN CHEMisrry, Published by A, S. 
Barnes & Co. 

A Brier History oF Texas, Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co, 
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